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LETTERS to the editor and communications 
for THE FRIEND, should be addressed during 
the summer months to J. H. Dillingham, West 
Falmouth, Massachusetts. 


Thoughts in the Neighborhood of an Ancient 
Monthly Meetings 

Sojourning on his native eastern shore, where 
Friends began to form a meeting in the year 
1685, the present writer was drawn to look 
back into the first half-century of the Society 
within these parts. 

Christ crucified, as “the wisdom of God and 
the power of God” was believed to be the 
Living Foundation on which those Friends were 
concerned that the church in this place should 
be founded. 

In their first half century in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, as in England and elsewhere, there 
was much to make us now hazard the thought 
that the Society lived as much as in all its two 
centuries since. 

What baptisms of fire and the Holy Spirit it 
had known! Through what stress of persecu- 
tions it had lived, what martyrdoms, what times 
that tried men’s souls! What labors and perils, 
what conquests it had witnessed, what enlarge- 
ment in these colonies, what strong vitality in 
Christ, what unity in fundamental principles! 

Here in eastern Massachusetts the Friends 
had borne the brunt of the battle for religious 
toleration in our country. The blood of the 
four martyrs on Boston common had sealed 
the victory for religious liberty in America. 
Friends were yet strong in the distinctive 
truths of their mission on earth, and their 
principles were stronginthem. They gathered 
themselves into neighborhoods for their fellow- 
ship in those principles, and to uphold before 
the world the standard of the living and speak- 
ing Christ as the Word of God, the one Media- 
tor between God and men, who “ abideth a high 
priest continually.” Him would they know di- 


rectly, as being sheep of his that could hear 
his voice. 





rock of direct experience, or experimental 


revelation in the Spirit of Truth, should radi- 
eally differ trum any via are vesed ur aopeue- 


ent on instrumentalities, or on products of in- 
spiration rather than on inspiration itself—any 
whose right of way is conditioned on history 
rather than immediate grace; on delegates as 
from Peter on to other delegates down through 
the centuries sifting through delegate after 
delegate, successor after successor, till one 
would think the original virtue through Peter, 
even if it could be historically delegated, must 
e’er now have become diluted past recognition. 
How stoutly and often we affirm that parents 
however holy cannot give grace to their chil- 
dren: how then can men however holy, impart 
grace or spiritual validity to other people’s 
children. 
cometh down from heaven and giveth life unto 
the world.” 
persuasion, instruction, or personal magnetism 
may travel from man to man as conductors or 
mediums, but Divine grace descends upon men 
from above, that they may be individually fed 
from above, and receiving obediently that life 


“Let nothing stand between your 
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souls and God but Christ” was the clear and 
distinctive charge left in the words of George 
Fox, upon them to keep. Away with all me- 
diators, go-betweens, or middle-men but Christ, 
the true Bishop ef souls: Any substitute 
Him was a usurper, any intermediary but Him 
a false Christ, any other intervener, an inter- 
cepter—eclipsing the Truth, eclipsing his di- 
rect Light. 
ism, whether open in Episcopacy, or covert in 
Presbyter as “ priest writ large” or in pastor, 
writ smaller, being thus clearly swept off from 
their consciences by the discovery of Christ 
as the Word and the Mediator — the whole 
priestly system could not sweep away the So- 
ciety, though it had tried long and hard to 
do it—and may yet try again, both within and 
without—we may say is trying it within, as if 
preparatory to an easier victory eventually 
from without. 


The whole system of sacerdotal- 


It is inevitable that a church built upon the 


But “the bread of God is He that 


It travels not, as human influence, 


from above may be born from above, taught 
from above, illuminated, strengthened, author- 
ized from above for every required word and 
work; and that words given by inspiration may 
be understood by inspiration given. 

It is inevitable that this principle of imme- 
diateness and perceptibleness in the manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit of Truth, should build up an 
harmonious coherency of truths and practice 
peculiar to itself. So that a thoughtful man 
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to whom the doctrine has been new, could 
scarcely under the witness for Truth embrace 
@he of the doctrines germane to that root and 
follow out its spirit without sooner or later 
finding his: convineemont in accord with ito 
whole outgrowth and system. 


A Cappadocian Greek just after his gradua- 


tion from the theological seminary at Hartford 
came down to Philadelphia and sought some of 
us out to say, that a few weeks before, in a 
second-hand book store, he had opened at the 
chapter on Baptism in Barclay’s Apology. On 
reading a little he felt compelled to buy the 
book, and after pondering the chapter was con- 
vinced of the spiritual nature of the baptism 
intended by Christ for his own dispensation. 
But the chapter on the Supper with outward 
elements had no such force with him for a time. 
At length that which cleared his sight for the 
spiritual baptism did the same for the com- 
munion of the Spirit. 
trines set forth by Barclay were opened to him 
one by one as necessary to stand or fall as con- 
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said he: “I have embraced them all.” Friends 
became interested in him, and aided him in his 
concern to translate the whole of Barclay’s 
Apology into the Turkish language,—which he 
accomplished. This translation, which has been 
lying in wait for some right use, has been sug- 
gested as possibly available for the Dukhobors 
who understand that language and the basis of 
the doctrine. 
out from a college president the remark, that 
such is the coherency of all the Friends’ doc- 
trine in the one uniting principle, that it seems 
as if the embracing of one of them in living 
sincerity necessitates adopting the whole. 


And then all the doc- 


But the whole incident brought 


The truth of Christ the living Word being 
the same for every link of the chain of doc- 
trine, is good for them all and we can trust it 
for them all. Apparently the first formal writ- 
ten declaration of the faith of Friends ever 


published, was issued in 1657 from Boston jail 


by three ministers, Christopher Holder, John 
Copeland, and Richard Doudney, of whom the 
two former were the instruments of gathering 
in the same year that which appears to be the 
first organized Friends’ meeting in America— 
that in Sandwich, Massachusetts. The con- 
cluding portion of their creed or declaration 
has these words: “So that before all men we 
do declare that we do believe in God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit; according as they are 
declared of in the Scriptures; and the Scrip- 
tures we own to be a true declaration of the 
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Father, Son and Spirit. Turn to the 
Spirit that showeth you the secret of your 
hearts, and the deeds that are not good. There- 
fore while ye have light, believe in the light, 
that you may be the children of the light; for, as 
you love and obey it, it will lead you to repent- 
ance, bring you to know Him in whom is re- 
mission of sins, in whom God is well pleased; 
who will give you an entrance into the kingdom 
of God, an inheritance amongst them that are 
sanctified.” 

There is no separation here of the light of 
Christ from evangelical doctrine. It leads into 
it when followed thoroughly, and sometimes in 
mercy alarms the sinner who has hated the 
light to say “a Saviour or I die.” It leads to 
Him who tasted death, the wages of sin, for 
every man: Who gave his flesh for the life of 
the world, that-the life thus to be had more 
abundantly, might be more abundantly the light 
of men—leading them to be reconciled by his 
death and much more saved by his life. 

We cannot go back to the days of George 
Fox, or the pioneers of this meeting. But we 
cannot resume the Quakerism of the sons of 
the morning without going forward. By going 
forward is not necessarily “keeping up with 
the times,” but with the daily openings of 
Christ’s Spirit. The times (so-called) may be, 
in human practice and maxims, very wrong. 
We are saddened that they seem largely so 
now. But to go forward is to keep up with 


the Spirit—to “make all thin according to 
tne pattern shown thee in tné mount” of in- 


dividual revelation of truth and duty. If Quak- 
erism were to keep up even with the times, there 
would be no special reason for its existence. 
Its peculiar progress has consisted and consists 
in being in advance of the times, where the 
Spirit of truth is Leader, saying “ Where I am, 
there shall my servant be” And as it is up todate 
with Him rather than with the world, its sim- 
ple following of the witness of the Spirit must 
make it a leader in pure righteousness, whether 
it dreams of its leadership or not,—more truly 
so if unconscious of its leadership. Its life has 
been prophetic, beholding and upholding ideals 
in church and state and society yet to be real- 
ized. Some of these the laggard times have 
come up to. Some, like that of Peace on earth, 
they seem at length willing to approach and 
consider. But if only an employee of its pres- 
ent day and generation, its ministry must be 
hireling ; yet as a prophet of the Spirit the 
Society would hold forth the word of Truth for 
ideals of righteousness to which a crooked 
and perverse generation hates to aspire. 

Are we who remain, going in the newness of 
the Spirit rather than in the spirit of newness to 
be witnesses of Christ and so for Christ in the 
twentieth century? The future will answer. We 
will not say ; “Go back to Him who can speak 
to thy condition,” but rather, “Go forward 
and inward to the same—Christ Jesus, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
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If George Fox had gone back from his revela- life inspires the struggling soul to press on in 


If 


Where are we, if so recreant a 
retreat for them, would be a glorious advance 
Nay rather, shall we not seek 
to say: “For me to live is Christ. For 
me to pray is Christ. For me to preach is 
Christ. For me to praise is Christ :—Christ 
once offered for the sins of many, the hope of 
redemption ; Christ in us the hope of glory ; 
Christ the head over all things to his members ; 
Christ our communion and passover slain for 
us ; Christ the Baptist of his new dispensa- 
tion,—the Baptizer of all baptizers into the 
Divine name wherever they go or are ; Christ 
who hath all power in heaven and on earth, 
hath power to forgive sins, power to conduct a 
meeting.” 

If the churches of the land should yet have 
such confidence in Him as to open out their 
meetings to the free ministration of his Spirit 


should we not hail it as a spiritual advance for 
tnem { Small encouragement they have in us, 


if our meetings retreat towards them. Small 
encouragement also on the other hand, if our 
silence or our unstated ministry, for lack of 
being held in the power of God does not de- 
monstrate to them any superiority of the Spirit 
and of power in our mode of worship. It is 
not the fault of the Power, or of the mode 
opened for its freedom. 

There are signs in the times encouraging us 
to apprehend that the twentieth century even 
now begins to crave to be an enlargement 
of the seventeenth, and open to a new revela- 
tion of its unchanging gospel. May we be 
faithful to hand on its legacy so well com- 
pressed in these words; “We commend you to 
God and to the Word of his grace, which is 
able to build us up.” The same Word and grace 
is able also to give us an inheritance among all 
them that are sanctified. 





; For “THE FRIEND.” 
Harmoniously Laboring for Truth’s Honor. 


As members “one of another,” and of the 
same spiritual body and household of faith, we 
are equally dependent upon the one eternal 
Spirit for ability to edify one another in love. 

All the members being subject to that “law 
of an endless life” which governs the whole 
commonwealth of the true Israel of God, they 
can labor harmoniously for Truth’s honor. 

_By such exercise a growth in their several 
gifts is experienced, and the preciousness of 
increase in the knowledge and power of Divine 














tion of the spiritual Christ, he would have gone the conflict with every disabling condition. 
back under a man-made and man-paid ministry 
of the pastorate system. Shall a step back- 
ward for him, be a forward step for us ? 
George Fox had wanted to go back one year 
from his spiritual experience of Christ as the 
Word of God, or our pioneers fifty years back 
from their testimony for Christ as the practical 
Head over all things to his Church, they might 
have had opportunity to have returned to the 
speakings and the singings and the performings 
for worship that waited on the ordering of a 
‘-human leader. 


An establishment as well as enlargement 


follows faithfulness to apprehended duty. 


The perplexities of youth are removed or 


replaced by the greater problems of an ad- 
vanced stage of experience, the needed strength 


and wisdom being added. 
The weakness of our nature may often cause 


the heart to fail; yet, in the midst of every 
discouragement, there is the immutable foun- 
dation of belief in the love and power of our 
Heavenly Father, confirmed by the seal of our 
own consciousness of Him as knowing and own- 


ing all who really trust Him. os 

With this assurance and hope in his mercy 
the weakest member may receive an increase 
of strength by virtue of that vitality which 
the whole body possesses and “ each joint sup- 

lieth.” 

. Hereby also we have “‘ fellowship one with 
another,” and bear one another’s burdens—thus 
fulfilling the law of Christ. 

How can we be otherwise “ built up together,” 
in a soul-satisfying sense, without coming into 
this hallowed relationship—which unites all the 
members in.a holy covenant of peace? E. 


The Present Trial of Faith. 


The race in its wantonness has been able 
temporarily tosdefy the absolute Love. 

One must either say this, or confess that 
history as it stands, in all its blood and tears, 
is the expression of the Divine mind, 

The faith that [trusts God though he seem 
to permit] a temporary limit upon his own 
power, seems to me infinitely better than the 
belief that would destroy his moral integrity. 
We can bear the mystery of iniquity if its ori- 
gin is not in the Divine will ; we can wait in 
hope and work in joy if we can believe that the 
whole movement of God in Christ is to sweep 
his universe clean of everything but righteous- 
ness. This is the faith that is to take hold of 
men in the future. It has a power of appeal . 
that no noble nature can resist. It offers a 
cause that is all Divine. It presents an issue 
to be won by the joint action of God and man, 
wholly and infinitely good, and the moral na- 
ture of man needs the appeal of just such a 
faith. GEO. A. GORDON. 


A ONE-WHEELED WaGoNn. — Another fact 
worth remembering is that however it may be 
in “our churches,” in God’s churches as de- 
scribed in the New Testament no such official 
as “the pastor” was known. There were “pas- 
tors and teachers” in the primitive church, who 
were the elders in the church, whom the Holy 
Spirit had made overseers or bishops to shep- 
herd the flock of God (Acts xx: 17. 28); and 
there were men who were sent forth by the 
Holy Ghost to preach the gospel of Christ, who 
had a right to live of the gospel (Acts xiii: 4; 
I Cor. ix: 14); but a hired settled pastor, to do 
all the work, was as foreign to the church 
which Christ founded as a shingle-nail would 
be driven into the works of a well regulated 
watch. Is it strange that a wagon with one 
wheel does not run smoothly? 








“AND remember, salvation is from sin, or it 
will never be from wrath: so said the angel; 
Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for He shall 
save his people from their sins.”— Wm. Penn. 
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Letters from the Orient. 

(Continued from page 398, Vol. Ixxli). 
[CORRECTION.—In the first portion of these 
letters, on page 381, Vol. Ixxii the last letter 
should have been ascribed to Esther W. Straw- 
bridge, instead of “‘ Edward,” as printed]. 

TIBERIAS, on the Shore of Galilee, 


‘00 feet below sea-level, 
Fourth Month 16th, 1899. 


Our last letter went from Damascus, and 
now we are encamped on the shores of this 
lovely lake, about half a mile from the town 
of Tiberias. Behind us rise the hills of Galilee, 
while in front are the beautiful mountains of 
Gilead. Snowy Hermon towers up to the north- 
east, reminding us of our scramble over his 
rocky sides a few days ago. 

Our march from Damascus began on the 
llth. We mounted our horses about 7.45, and 
soon left the city far behind. It is an inter- 
esting place, but we were glad to leave it, for 
it is so filthy, and the dogs were abominable to 
the last degree. I amsure I would never want 
another dog if I staid long in Damascus. 

It was a lovely day for the start, and we rode 
for four hours through a beautiful valley with 
Hermon before us. About noon our lunch tent 
was put up by the side of a tiny stream, and a 
most refreshing repast was spread out before 
us. After arest we continued our march, and 
rode to Kafar Howah, where our tents were 


_ all ready for us, as our baggage passed us 


while we were resting after lunch. 

There is a small village at Kafar Howah, but 
we were camped in a charming garden sur- 
rounded by apricot, walnut, pear, and poplar 
trees. A branch of the Pharpar flows near. 
On our march we forded the Pharpar several 
times, and also drank of its cool water. Our ride 
was very pleasant, but after being nearly seven 
hours in the saddle we were tired. Of course 
we walk the horses mostly and take only an 
occasional gallop for variety. Before we reached 
Kafar Howah the hills of Bashan came into 
view on the south. At one place je saw some 
beautiful gazelles feeding on the hillside. Chalil 
put spurs to his horse and galloped madly after 
them, hoping to drive them near that we might 
see them to satisfaction. We saw their little 
white tails as they fled before him, but they did 
not come very close to us ; for the fields were 
so stony Chalil could not go quite at full speed, 
though he rode very furiously, and looked like 
a brigand with a dagger at his side. His cos- 
tume adds much to his picturesque appearance. 

Not far from our camping-place is the tra- 
ditional tomb of Nimrod, and the Mohamme- 
dans say no dew falls on the ground in that 
vicinity because of him ! 

Fourth-day morning we started about 7.25. 
We now began some very rough mountain 
climbing. Our horses are wonderfully sure- 
footed, and the cat-like agility with which 
they climb over the stones is amazing. I never 
saw. such roads, and would not have believed 
it possible to ride over them if I had not done 
it! We lunched again near noon at a pretty 
little green spot called Marj Hadar, where 
there was water for the horses. 

About two o’clock we again pushed on and 
before we reached our camping ground our 
horses passed over snow, and we had some 
snow to eat! Our tents were pitched on a 
threshing-floor near the village of Mejdal Shams, 
about three thousand seven hundred feet above 


sea-level. 


we were Presbyterians. 


isters, when he replied, “ Paul said, 


his wife and baby down to see us off. 


We started about the usual time, and had 


such rough scrambling over the rocks that E. 
said he thought it was “tempting Providence ” 


to ride over such places, and he walked over 
some of the worst of it. After about two 


hours and a half we reached the old castle 
overlooking the valley of the Jordan, which 
marks the boundary between Syria and Pales- 
tine. 


The beautiful hills of Naphtali lay beyond | and 


the fertile valley, and the colors—pink, grey, 
red and green, made an enchanting landscape. 
We spent some time climbing over the rocks and 
drinking in the charming prospect. It was here, 
on one of these hills of Hermon, that the Trans- 
figuration took place—or at least it is thought 
so by most authorities. 

By noon we went down the mountain to the 
old site of Cesarea Philippi, where we had 


lunch. Here is one of the principal sources of 


the Jordan. A beautiful, clear spring gushes 
out of the rocks in a number of places, and 
forms quite a rushing stream, bordered by pop- 
lars and some other trees. We ate our lunch 
on the floor of an old mosque high up on the 


hill. While here we met a lady and her fathe¥ 


from New York. They had come up from Je- 
rusalem, and were on their way to Beyrouth. 
We enjoyed meeting them very much, and they 
were full of enthusiasm about the trip. We 
met two other parties, one of them (two Eng- 
lish ladies), were robbed the night before, 
which made Chalil very anxious when we en- 
camped in the same place. 

We rode round the hill of Dan and forded 
the Jordan to see two large terebinth trees, on 
which numerous rags were hanging. For these 
are considered holy trees, and the people put 
pieces of their clothes on them for offerings 
—as we saw on the old plane tree in Damascus, 
which I mentioned before. 

Our next ride was through the valley of the 
Jordan, and was much smoother than mountain 
climbing. We saw large flocks of beautiful 
storks which let us come quite near them. 

Our lunch place was by the side of another 
source of the Jordan, a beautiful stream, in 
which R. and I enjoyed wading very much, 
though the stones were so sharp we could 
scarcely stand. 

Fourth Month 19th, 1899. 


We camped that night at Jauneh, a Jewish 
settlement founded by Rothschild, and it was 
the cleanest and most civilized place we had 
Our tents were pitched high up on a 
hill, which gave us an extensive view of the Jor- 


been in. 


dan valley, and the waters of Merom. 


We were near snow, and it was so 
cold we took hot water bottles to bed with us. 
Even then one had to pile all available clothing 
on the bed before getting warm enough. In the 
evening we had a call from the teacher and 
preacher in the American Presbyterian mis- 
sion in the town. He spoke English fairly well 
and seemed very glad to see us. He asked if 
We told him we were 
Friends, and we were surprised to find he seemed 
to understand what that name implied. He 
said, “ Yes, you believe in speaking by the Holy 
Ghost.” We told him we did not pay our min- 
they that 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel /.” 
He said he had so much to tell us, but he could 
not say it in English. In the morning he brought 






























The evening before we reached Jauneh we 
were sitting reading the Bible in our dining 
tent, when two men walked in and came right 
up to shake hands with me. Chalil had fallen to 
sleep on the floor, but he soon sprang up and 
acted as interpreter, though one of the men 
spoke some English. They had a house in the 
neighborhood, and when we rode by the next 
morning they had matting and cushions on the 
ground in front of the house, and we had to 
dismount and drink some Turkish coffee with 
them. It seemed very strange, but that is the 
thing to do here, you must drink coffee on all 
occasions, and if you smoke a hubble-bubble 
pipe you are “right in it.” It is needless. to 
say I have not begun to smoke yet, but 1 never 
saw so much of it in my life, and there is no 
telling what the consequences may be. 

Fourth Month 20th.—Now we are encamped 
on Mount Carmel up above the town of Haifa. 
We left Jauneh early on the 15th, and reached 
Bethsaida on the lake of Galilee about eleven 
o’clock. There is nothing left of the town but 
a few ruins. Our table-cloth was spread in a 
charming little garden under a lemon-tree. 
About us were oranges, pomegranates, locust, 
palm, pine, apple, willow, apricot, mulberry 
tamarisk trees, as well as grapes and ole- 
anders ! 

Before lunch E. and Chalil went up the shore 
a little distance and took a swim. R. and I 
waded awhile and then sat on the stones and 
gathered the pretty little shells that are so 
abundant there. 

After lunch a boat came for us (which Chalil 
had ordered in the morning), and our boatman 
rowed us up to the supposed site of Capernaum, 
where there is now a Franciscan monastery, 
and a few fragments of ancient buildings. 

After walking about a little we again entered 
the boat and were rowed down to our camping 
place a little below Tiberias. On the way we saw 
Magdala, the supposed home of Mary Magda- 
lene, and very near by the plain of Gennesaret. 
On the other side of the lake the spot is pointed 
out where the “swine ran down a steep place 
into the sea.” It seemed wonderful to be ac- 
tually in a boat on the lake of Galilee, and I 
was glad we spent First-day there, so that we 
might drink it in and receive a strong impres- 
sion of it. 

First-day morning we had fish for breakfast 
right out of the lake, and they were good, 
though we thought they lacked the flavor of 
salt-water fish. There were hot springs quite 
near our camp, the water of which contains 
both salt and sulphur, I believe, and is con- 
sidered very remarkable for rheumatism ; so 
that people come and stay there for weeks, 
just to take the hot baths. We thought it 
would be fun to try it, so R. and I walked 
down to see what it was like. We were ush- 
ered into a large room, in one end of which 
was a hole in the floor, which I should think 
was six feet long by four feet wide and five 
feet deep. Into this pit water was pouring, 
and E., Chalil and the man that takes care of 
the bath were all interested to get it tempered 
properly, for the water comes almost boiling 
hot. Indeed it is so hot that people come and 
boi their fish and eggs in the spring. Well, 
at last the water was within a foot of the top, 
and the three men pronounced it cool enough. 
I could not reach it, and so took their word 
for it and they went out. You may judge of 
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OUR CONSOLER. 


Dear Lord how could we e’er endure 
The trials of this life, 
If thou wert not consoling us, 
In all our cares and strife. 
Thou teachest us the power of pain, 
Our souls, to purify, 
And when the world seems dark and drear, 
Thou all canst rectify. 


Seventh Mo. 29, 1899 

























But as the early purity became impaired, the 
appellation of “reverend” along with other 
flattering expressions, crept into the slumber- 
ing church. For the past two hundred years 
the Society of Friends has been almost the on- 
ly denomination which has protested against 
its use. 

It is now a poor excuse to say that times 
have changed, and that the need of this testi- 
mony on our part has ceased. The word means 
what it used to mean years ago—the idea is 
the same. Even when used to designate a 
class, it is in doubtful taste. There are, it is 
true, some ministers who do not care for this 
handle. But neglect to address some others 
in this way, and they are offended. It looks 
as if their pride was hurt—a pride founded on 
the misuse of a word which means so much 
that is sacred, and which should be addressed 
only to God. 

I have seen a Friend’s pastor’s cards printed 
“Rev. so-and-so.” How pitiful! Shall we go 


our chagrin, when ready to bathe, to find the 
water about as hot as could possibly be en- 
dured. We tried to turn in cold water, but were 
unable to do so. We then attempted to get in 
gradually. It was very exciting, but we finally 
managed it. I never was so nearly par-boiled 
in my life. The room was all steamy, too. So 
we really had the equivalent of a Turkish bath. 
When through we ran down and bathed in the 
Lake of Galilee to get cooled off. 

The birds, lizards, and flowers here are so 
interesting. I often wonder how I was so fa- 
vored as to come to this wonderful land. Each 
day seems so much better than the one before, 
that I wonder when the summit of enjoyment 
will be reached. 

I hope we can press a few flowers and bring 
them home in a tolerable state of preservation. 
I never saw such bowers of beauty. Every hill 
and valley is such a mass of bright, beautiful 
colors, that we feel as though we ought not to 
ride over them. The flowers that we cultivate 


If we will only trust thy love, 
Thou'lt give a healing balm 
To make our thoughts, so much disturbed, 
Again regain their calm. 
Thou never wilt forsake us Lord, 
If we but trust in thee, 
Thy mercy, pity, pardon too, 
For us shall ever be. 


Then let us in all trials and cares 
Dear Lord, come straight to thee, 

And thy sweet consolation seek, 
To make our spirits free 

From petty cares which oft annoy 
And fill our souls with gloom, 

For thou canst fill our hearts with joy, 
If we will give love room. 


with such care grow wild here, and are finer 
than we can produce with our best efforts. 
S. E. W. 


ON HANDWRITING.—I had occasion recently 
to examine the public land records of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I was impressed anew 
with what I have frequently noticed here and 
elsewhere, namely, that good, sensible, legible 
copyists have become almost extinct. In many 
of the older states there are public records a 
century or more old. These you will almost 
invariably find written in clear and regular en- 
grossing hands. Copyists made a profession 
of their work, and learned to do it thoroughly. 
Now generally a copyist in a public office is 
someone who has the requisite amount of poli- 
tical influence to get the appointment. This 
accounts for the fact that so many of our re- 
cords are made in illegible, scrawling unformed 
hands. I observe that some of the records are 
lumbered up with the remarkable English style 
of chirography so much affected by our young 
women of the day—a style of writing that cer- 
tainly has no place in a record book, if it has 
anywhere indeed. While typewriting will large- 
ly take the place of handwriting in the years 
to come, there will always be a demand for 
clerks that can write a sensible business hand 
when called on to do so. Now, by a business 
hand we do not mean the copy-book script 
that is so largely taught. The ability to write 
well is an art, only to be acquired by practice. 
Hence it is worth while for any young person 
who expects to enter active life to practice 
writing persistently until a good free hand is 
formed. Otherwise well prepared young men 
and women are missing good positions every 
day because they can’t write. And there is so 
little excuse for this that no earnest person 
should permit it te apply to his case.—Path- 
finder. 


THE youth of the land should be taught that 
what they sow they will be likely to reap. It is 
the good seed only that will bring good fruit. 
How can it. be reasonably expected that wild 
oats are the kind of seed that will bring a good 
and useful harvest? I urge upon the young 
men that they as the architects of their own 
characters, begin aright. There is no real 
smartness in being wild. Sowing wild oats is 
not a thing that any sensible person would 
laugh at or regard as trivial—Dr. Peters. 














MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Reverend and Rev. 


I read in this morning’s newspaper that. the 
Rev. had been arrested for em- 
bezzlement. Did the reporter introduce the 








word “ reverend” as a gentle bit of irony when 
he specified the man who had been stealing? 


No—he spoke in sober earnest, and evidently 
thought there was nothing incongruous about 
it. But how can a thief be reverend? 

There is only one place in the Bible where 
the term “reverend” is used. It is in Psalms 
cxi: 9. There the inspired writer speaking of 
God, exclaims, “‘ Holy and reverend is his name.” 

The word “holy,” is frequently applied to 
men and women on the sacred page. Paul ad- 
dresses his holy brethren (Heb. iii: 1). Peter 
speaks of the holy women of old and of how 
they should be adorned (1 Peter iii: 5.) We 
are told to be holy in all life and conversation 
(2 Peter iii: 11). Above all our blessed Saviour 
is referred to as being holy. But He who is 
the Son of God—He whom Paul says has by 
inheritance a more excellent name than the 
angels (Heb i: 4)—even He, is nowhere desig- 
nated by the adjective “reverend.” This lofty 
title of respect, is in the Bible accorded only 
to the Creator and Father of all things in 
heaven and on earth. For Him only is this 
word reserved. 

Why then should men apply “reverend” to 
clergymen, and “right reverend” to bishops, 
and so on? How inconsistent! what presump- 
tion, to ascribe to men the title or attribute, 
a in the Holy Scriptures is applied only to 

od. 

Early church history reveals that in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, this or other 
titles were not granted to church dignitaries. 
Indeed, there were no church dignitaries. Who 
ever heard of the Rev. Mr. Paul, or Rev. Mr. 
John? Why should modern preachers arrogate 
to themselves or accept a title, which their 
preceptors Paul or John never dared to assume? 
In those early days there was no division into 
clergy and laity: All stood equal, no matter 
how different gifts were assigned by the great 
Head of the church to its individual members. 
There was the grand priesthood of believers, 
and the one great high priest between God and 
man, Christ Jesus. 








back to the weak and beggarly elements out 
of which our fathers in the Truth were de- 
livered? 
about this matter, and resolve to continue 
bearing this old-fashioned Quaker testimony 
which is so founded on common sense and on a 
vital principle? Anyhow, why should we give 
any flattering titles to men? Said one of old, 
“T know not to give flattering titles ; in so 
doing my maker would soon take me away” 


Will not some dear Friends think 


(Job xxxii : 22). 
WILLIAM C. ALLEN. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED BIBLE.—The Asiatic 
Quarterly Review lately contained a collection 


of facts to prove its contention that the sani- 


tary laws of Moses were not only on a line 
with the modern rules of hygiene, but in some 
cases in advance of them. 

The Jew, thousands of years before Christ, 
settling in a semi-tropical country, was forbid- 
den to eat pork or shell-fish, and milk was 
designated ag a source of contagion. In the 
Talmud a method of slaughtering animals was 
prescribed which is acknowledged to-day in 
our markets as the most sanitary. 

Five thousand years before Doctor Koch 
gave to the world the results of his researches 
in bacteriology the Mosaic law pointed out 
the danger to man from tuberculosis in cattle, 
but did not forbid infected poultry as food. 
It was only a few years ago that German spec- 
ialists discovered that fowl tuberculosis was 
harmless to man. 

The Mosaic law also enforced the isolation 
of patients with contagious diseases, and the 
burial of the dead outside of all cities. These 
hints the slow Gentile world did not fully ac- 
cept until a century or two ago. 

The wise lawgiver prescribed not only fast- 
ing at certain periods of the year, but the re- 
moval of whole families in summer out to 
camps, where for a time they could live close 
to nature and to God, and rejoice in both with 
innocent merrymaking. Many of the laws of 
Moses, like this one, the Asiatic Quarterly 
urges, were prescriptions intended for the 
health of both soul and body. 

Now that some of our young people profess 
to regard the Old Testament as a book whose 
mission is fulfilled, a careful study of it might 
cause them to change their opinion. Apart 


from its moral teachings, its physical rules, if 
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Seventh Mo. 29, 1899 






For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Dukhobors’ Character and Belief. 





As an appendix to letters describing a visit 
to the Russian Exiles’ villages in Assiniboia, 
the writer has thought it might interest some 
readers to condense an account of their relig- 
jous views and practices, from Vladimir Tchert- 
koff’s book, “Christian Martyrdom in Russia,” 
published by Geo. N. Morang, Toronto, Canada; 
and he would recommend a perusal of the whole 
book, as containing a full and reliable account 
of this remarkable community, to whom our 
attention has been so recently drawn. 

Their origin is unknown, even to themselves, 
for they have no written or printed history, 
nor has tradition preserved amongst them any 
information upon the subject. The name, sig- 
nifying “Spirit Wrestlers,” was given as far 
back as 1785, probably by the then bishop of 
Ekaterinoslaff. It is not their own title for 
their religious organization, but they style 
themselves “ Christians of the Universal Broth- 
erhood,” “ because all men are equal, children 
of one Father, God; and those who live in deeds 
and not only in word may belong to it and be 
members of this universal body.” The founda- 
tion of the Spirit-Wrestlers’ teaching consists 
in the belief that the Spirit of God is present 
in the soul of man, and directs him by its word 
within him. The Church is where two or three 
are gathered together, that is, united in the 
name of Christ. Their teaching is founded on 
tradition. This tradition is called among them 
the “Book of Life,” because it lives in their 
memory and hearts. It consists of Psalms, 
partly formed out of the contents of the Old 
and New Testaments, partly composed inde- 
pendently. They found alike their mutual re- 
lations and their relations to other people—and 
not only to people, but to all living creatures, 
exclusively on love; and therefore they hold all 
people equal, brethren. In all that does not 
infringe what they regard as the will of God, 
they willingly fulfil the desire of the Govern- 
ment authorities. They are industrious and 
abstemious in their lives, and always truthful 
in their speech, accounting all lying a great 
sin. They do not accept outward baptism by 
water, saying that water only washes off the 
uncleanness of the external body. The com- 
munion of the body and blood of Christ in the 
form of bread and wine they do not accept; 
saying that bread and wine enter into the 
mouth like ordinary food; and are of no avail 
to the soul. 

The society of the Spirit Wrestlers was origi- 
nally a dispersed one. Nowhere did they at 
first form communities, but they lived, a few 
families in various villages, through almost 
the whole of Russia. They were banished by 
the Russian government from places where 
they were formerly settled, to Transcaucasia, 
near the Turkish frontier. Others were planted 
in the present government of Elisavetpol. They 
have always regularly paid State taxes and 
fulfilled their other social duties, but as soon 
as question has been raised as to principle and 
actions which in any way touch their religious 
faith, there has been at once disclosed a com- 
plete difference from other peasantry. They 
never frequent the churches; do not worship im- 
ages; do not keep the ordinary fasts, and take 
no part in the recreations and loose pleasures 
of worldly people. They deem all externalism 



















THE FRIEND. 


in the work of salvation utterly useless, and 
therefore acknowledge one sacred, universal 
and apostolic Church, which the Lord by his 
coming has assembled, consecrated and replen- 
ished by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and which 
is the union of all faithful and true Christians. 


At their religious meetings each one may ex- 
press what he knows or feels for the benefit of 
his brethren, and the women are not excluded 
from this. They have no personal property, 
but each regards his property as belonging to 
all. Each takes from the common stock that 
which he needs. They take nothing from trav- 
ellers' who stop at their houses, either for 
lodging or food, but they have been accustomed 
to erect a special lodging house, where chance 
travellers must put up, so that their community 
may not be depraved by evil example. They 
are compassionate even to household animals, 
and almost entirely refrain from killing them. 

Respect from children to parents is strictly 
observed, and in general from younger men to 
those older, though the latter, and even parents, 
do not appropriate to themselves any ascendancy 
over the younger ones, regarding themselves as 
spiritually their equals. 

There exists no punishment among the breth- 
ren. As soon as a brother thinks another has 
behaved improperly, he, according to the pre- 
cise gospel instruction, reminds him that he is 
acting wrongly; if the one at fault will not take 
consideration, he is admonished in the presence 
of two or three of the brethren; if he does not 
take heed of them, he is invited to appear be- 
fore the general assembly. There have been 
cases, though very seldom, in which some of 
the brethren have left the society, in order to 
live at liberty according to their unrestricted 
desire. It has even happened that wives have 
deserted their husbands. The husbands in such 
cases, do not detain their wives, but give them 
liberty, at the same time giving them means to 
live upon. Deserters may however be again 
accepted into the society if they completely 
repent and leave their immoral life. 

The general round of occupations is filled by 
each taking a calling. The tradesman attends 
to commercial business, and the agriculturist 
works on the land. But the majority of them 
give preference to agriculture. 

They have no written or printed regulations 
for their communities, which it might be sup- 
posed would lead to disagreement or disorder; 
yet no such disorder has ever been noticed. 
Parents watch over the conduct of their chil- 
dren, correct their faults, and teach them the 
Divine law. When a father dies, his place is 
taken by the elder of the brothers; and in the 
case of incapacity of the latter, his place is as- 
sumed by the one next capable. And here it 
may not be out of place to mention an incident 
which occurred during a religious gathering at 
Yorkton. A First-day school superintendent 
who was present addressed the assembled Duk- 
hobors, and at the conclusion of his remarks, 
asked: “ But do you teach your children?” A 
patriarch Dukhobor, upwards of eighty, without 
making direct reply, called for his grandson, a 
little lad of six. The child was brought into 
the midst of the assembly, when the grand- 
father requested him to repeat the ten com- 
mandments. This he did without faltering, 
and no further answer to the inquiry seemed 
needful. 

The system of education among the Dukho- 
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bors is simple and uniform. As soon as the 
child begins to speak and understand, his par- 
ents commence verbally to teach him prayers 
and psalms, and to tell him something out of 
the Scriptures; and they thus continue to in- 
struct him in Christian doctrine. 
ren have learned a few prayers and psalms they 
accompany their elders to the meetings, recite 


When child- 


in their turn what they have learned, and chant 


psalms with the others. Not only the parents, 


but every Spirit-Wrestler regards it as a duty 


to teach every child something useful whenever 
he has the opportunity to do so, and to keep 


him from evil whenever he has occasion. Ow- 
ing to such education, the spirit of the parents 


by degrees passes into the children; their ways 


of thinking take deep root, and the tendency 
towards good is most strongly encouraged by 
good examples. 


To be continued. 





LOYALTY TO MOTHER.—It has been well said, 
that whenever you find an instance of success, 
you will find that success based upon substan- 
tial qualities of mind and heart. There is no 
one quality that will insure a man’s success 
more than loyalty to his mother, because the 
qualities that produce success are largely the 
outgrowth of such loyalty. It is the founda- 
tion of manhood. 

Let me cite two instances where great Ameri- 
cans are noted for that loyalty. First, James 
A. Garfield, who, when he took the oath on as- 
suming the office of President of the United 
States, standing in the presence of a great 
throng that witnessed the inaugural ceremonies, 
kissed tho Bible, and then turned and kissed 
his mother. Kissing his mother was something 
that never had been done under similar cir- 
cumstances, and it won for him the warmest 
expression of admiration. 

What greater lesson has been taught Ameri- 
can youth than of President McKinley’s loyalty 
to his mother? He who holds the highest office 
in the gift of seventy millions of free and en- 
lightened people, laid aside the duties of his 
great office to go time and again from the seat 
of government to the bedside of his mother in 
her humble Ohio home. With all the respon- - 
sibility upon him no member of the mother’s 
household watched more tenderly or more pray- 
erfully at her side than he. It was one duty 
his big heart would not entrust to another. 

It is a sad fact that the American youth lacks 
much of the love he should bear his mother. 
You may be grown to manhood in years, but 
your mother gave you more care during the 
first five years in your life than you have given 
her in all the years since. There is nothing 
equals a mother’s care during the first five 
years of her child’s life, when it is the most 
helpless little creature on earth. There is no 
sacrifice she will not make for it.—Exchange. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

Job S. Gidley left his home in North Dartmouth, 
Mass., on the 23rd instant, on a proposed visit to 
the Dukhobors in Manitoba. On reaching the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad he expected to meet with Eliza 
H. Varney of Bloomfield, Ontario, who has been 
liberated to visit the same people. 


We learn that Enoch Carter and wife and Ida 
Chamness arrived in Liverpool, Eng.,on or about 
the 7th instant. They had pleasant weather on the 
voyage, and no sea-sickness, and their strength 
seemed improved. 





